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for their elucidation ; and some topics — such as the temperament and 
style of the prophet — have not been touched. 

TOPICS FOR FULLER CONSIDERATION. 

1. The symbolical character of chapters I.-III. Is the adulteress 
of chapter I. identical with the adulteress of chapter III.? 

2. The relation of the contents of the book to the history of the 
times. 

3. Its relation to the Theocracy. 

4. Its relation to the sacred canon. 



STUDIES IN OLD TESTAMENT HEEMENEUTICS. 

By Prof. M. S. Terry, S. T. D., 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston 111. 



Wherefore a science of interpretation ? Is it supposable that any 
one has written with intention or desire to be misunderstood ? Only 
the interpretation of dreams, and symbols seen in vision, or of riddles 
and intricate parables, conveying some special revelation, allows such 
a supposition, and even in such mystic and figurative forms of repre- 
senting thought there is no intention or desire to mislead. Aside 
from such exceptional writings, which have a history and purpose 
that we cannot now discuss, it is safe to say that mankind speak and 
write with a common desire to be understood by all who hear and 
read. They make use of words which have acquired a well-known 
meaning, and they assume that meaning to be known. "One cannot 
commit a more palpable error," says Moses Stuart, " than to suppose 
that the art of interpretation is wholly dependent on acquired skill for 
the discovery and development of its principles. Acquired skill has 
indeed helped to an orderly exhibition of its principles ; but this is all. 
The materials were all in existence before skill attempted to develop 
them. From the first moment that one human being addressed 
another by the use of language, down to the present hour, the essen- 
tial laws of interpretation became, and have continued to be, a prac- 
tical matter. Just as truly as one human being was formed so as to 
address another in language, just so truly that other was formed to 
interpret and understand what is said." 

Nevertheless men have misunderstood each other without design- 
ing or desiring it. Obscure forms of expression, involved and loosely- 
connected sentences, and occasional allusions to persons or things not 
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widely known, are here and there found in the best living writers. In 
ancient authors such obscurities are the more numerous from the fact 
that many words and idioms become obsolete, or acquire new shades 
of meaning. We do not wonder, therefore, that the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, containing some of the most ancient records of our race, and 
whose latest books are more than twenty centuries old, abound in 
passages which are now difficult to explain. For the exposition of 
such passages we especially need a science of interpretation. When, 
furthermore, we consider the Bible as the great text-book of morals 
and religion, and observe what various and contradictory doctrines 
have been read therein, the necessity of a sound and trustworthy 
method of exposition is the more keenly felt. May it not, therefore, 
be safely said that where there is any rational ground for differences 
of opinion, nothing is to be taken for granted by an interpreter ? It 
should always excite suspicion to observe a dogmatic tone in any one 
who essays to expound a difficult and disputed Scripture. Where the 
most competent critics have long disputed over the meaning of a word 
or sentence, it ill becomes any man to assume to settle the question. 
We have far higher respect for one who carefully weighs all accessible 
evidence, frankly confesses its insufficiency to furnish a positive con- 
clusion, and leaves the question open. It will be a happy day for the 
cause of sacred learning when biblical exegetes are everywhere ready 
to concede that there are many things in the Scriptures not only hard 
to be understood, but impossible with present knowledge to put 
beyond all doubt. 

All the great interpreters of the present day are probably agreed 
in this fundamental principle that one who assumes to expound a 
written document must aim to set forth in clear light the precise mean- 
ing intended by its author. His work is to ascertain as closely as 
possible how the subject lay in the mind of the writer. The moment 
he imports into that document his own notions, or any ideas foreign to 
the age and circumstances of the author, he makes himself a false 
teacher. He turns aside from the work of exposition and practices 
imposition. By this procedure meanings have been put upon words, 
and doctrines read into numerous texts that were never dreamed of by 
the sacred writers. 

As an illustration of the difficulty, and indeed the impossibility, 
of absolutely determining the sense of certain words found in the Old 
Testament, we take the title of the fifteen psalms (Psalms cxx.- 
CXXXIV.) distinguished as Songs of the Maaloth. The following order 
of inquiry is submitted as a natural and logical procedure. 

i. The word Ma"16th is from the root 'alah, which means to go 
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up, to ascend, and is used of the rising or going up of persons and 
things. 

2. The word is used in Exod. XX., 26, of the steps of an altar, 
and in 1 Kgs. X., 19, of the steps of a throne. So elsewhere of the 
steps of any stairway. 

3. It is also used to designate the degrees on the dial of Ahaz (2 
Kgs. XX., 9, 10, 11.). 

4. In Ezra VII., 9, it denotes the going up of Ezra and his com- 
panions from Babylon to Jerusalem. 

5. In 1 Chron. xvil, 17, it appears to denote the elevated posi- 
tion to which David had been exalted from humble life. 

6. In Ezek. XL, 5, it is applied to the rising of one's spirit, 
probably denoting plans, thoughts, or emotions. 

7. The same word, but written ma'"leh, is frequently used of the 
rise of ground or ascending pathway to a place ; as the going up of 
Bethhoron (Josh. X., 10). 

In all this varied usage of the word the primary idea of going up 
is easily traceable, but there appears nothing in its meaning or usage 
sufficiently specific to determine its exact import in the title of the fif- 
teen psalms. In accordance with the various usage of the word as 
shown above, there are at least five different interpretations which 
deserve notice. 

1. Song of the steps, so called because accustomedto be sung on 
fifteen notable steps in the temple area. 

2. Song of degrees, because of a peculiar rhythm by which the 
sentiment in several of them advances by degrees. Others, however, 
understand the degrees to refer to the graduated scale of music, or the 
elevated voice, with which these psalms were wont to be sung. 

3. Song of upward journeys. This idea inheres in several par- 
ticular explanations, some maintaining that these psalms received 
their title from being used by the returning exiles when they went up 
from Babylon to Jerusalem (comp. Ezra VII., 9); others, because they 
were sung by Nehemiah and his workmen while rebuilding the walls 
of Jerusalem and going up to their daily tasks ; others, because they 
were usually sung by the tribes when they went up (comp. Ps. cxxn., 
3) to Jerusalem on pilgrimage to. the great national feasts; hence the 
name "Pilgrim Psalms." 

4. Song of surpassing excellence, by which the soul ascends from 
earthly to heavenly life. 

5. Song of the elevated places, referring to the elevated positions 
of the singers, or as Luther expresses it, "A song in the higher choir." 

A reference to the principal writers on the psalms will show that 
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not a little can be said both for and against each of these interpreta- 
tions, and in view of this fact it ill becomes an exegete to treat any of 
them with contempt. One writer may have reasons very satisfactory 
to himself why one of the above views should be adopted rather than 
any of the others, but another equally learned and acute will fail to be 
convinced. 

Is it not a better way, in all such cases of doubt, to leave the 
question undecided ? Let us have all the light that can be furnished, 
and let us hear and weigh all the reasons for and against a given 
exposition, but where absolute certainty cannot be attained, let us 
hesitate before announcing a positive conclusion. 

This may seem to some a kind of agnostic principle of hermeneu- 
tics. Be it so. Better far to hesitate, and inquire, and rest awhile on 
something tentatively accepted as plausible, or probable, or on the 
whole most satisfactory of several possible interpretations, but not yet 
certain, — better far this, we say, than that self-complacency and 
imperious dogmatism, which are forward to pronounce positively on 
every subject of difficulty or of doubt. 



UNIVERSALITY OF SEKPENT-WOKSHIP. 

By Prof. W. G. Mookehead, D. D., 

Xenia Theological Seminary, Xenia, Ohio. 



The Book of Genesis is the book of Origins or Beginnings. It 
describes the creation of the universe, the origin of man and the com- 
mencement of the human race. It depicts the pristine innocence of 
the first human pair in their Edenic state ; recites the story of their 
fall through the seduction of a powerful adversary ; and traces the 
onward course of the two antagonistic branches of humanity, called 
respectively "the seed of the woman," and "the seed of the serpent" 
— a division never lost sight of in subsequent Scripture, (e. g. Jno. 
VIII., 38-44; Rev. XII., &c). Parallel with the history of "the sons of 
God" there runs another, of very great moment, and closely related to 
it. It is that of a mighty antagonizing power which is evermore 
engaged in hurling hindrances in the way of all true progress. The 
"enmity" which God originally put between the two sections of our 
race (Gen. in., 15), is the only reasonable and satisfactory solution of 
the tremendous conflict which is ploughed so deep into the history of 
the world — the conflict between good and evil, between the righteous 
and the wicked. 



